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I gor Stravinsky used to 
marvel at the seemingly 
limitless musical possi¬ 
bilities of the twelve notes of the 
keyboard octave. Those twelve 
notes can be used to play 
everything from a Beethoven 
Symphony to a Glenn Miller 
song. But now some composers 
are convinced that the creative 
possibilities of our twelve-note 
system are not as infinite as we 
once believed. In fact, they feel 
the twelve notes of our modem 
octave may have actually stifled 
musical development in the 
twentieth century. 

Think for a moment about the 
music of the late nineteenth century. 
Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde, for 
example, or a Brahms or Mahler sym¬ 
phony, is harmonically complex and 
beautiful to the ear. Where did music go 
after Mahler and Strauss? 

Music continued to become more 
complex, but much of it ceased to sound 
beautiful. Within the confines of our 
current musical tuning system, it is very 
difficult to imagine music more complex 
than Wagner’s which still sounds 
harmonious. 

The tum-of-the-century com¬ 
posers knew this. Alexander Scriabin 
railed against the limitations of the 
current tuning methods. Busoni sug¬ 
gested developing a 36-tone-to-the- 
octave musical system, and even 
commissioned the building of some 
musical instruments which could play 
such notes. 

Perhaps unfortunately, the eco¬ 
nomic realities of rebuilding musical in¬ 
struments to a new tuning system caused 
most musicians and composers to shy 
away from such a project. 

So what happened to music? Many 
composers abandoned tonality, and 
began embracing highly dissonant 
musical systems such as that of the serial 
music of Schoenberg. In response, 
audiences ultimately abandoned new 
music almost entirely. 


What could have happened to 
mainstream classical music? We now 
know that with certain alternative tuning 
systems it is possible to create music of 
even greater complexity and harmonic 
richness than that of Wagner and Mahler, 
which would also sound beautiful to the 
ear. Such tunings could have allowed for 
the continued development of traditional 
Western tonality to levels impossible 
within the old 12-tone system of equal 
temperament. In fact, some twentieth 
century music, such as Lutoslawski’s, 
sounds much richer and much less 
dissonant when the instruments are 
retuned to one of the alternative tuning 
systems now being considered. 

The early twentieth century was 
not the first time the Western musical 
world suffered a tuning crisis. Almost 
five hundred years ago, tuning systems 
developed by Pythagoras were proving 
inadequate for the complexities of 
Renaissance polyphony. Composers and 
technicians worked together to retune the 
scales to make the new music sound 
better. Two hundred years later, Bach and 
other composers began to compose 
music that was again too complex for the 
mean-tone temperament of the 
Renaissance. They developed various 
well-tempered tuning systems, and 
finally the equal-tempered system we 
still use today. By 1900, music had begun 


to outgrow the limitations of equal 
temperament, but for the first time 
this millenium, nobody ventured 
to fix the problem. Twentieth 
century music has suffered 
immeasurably as a result. 

Why should the music 
world have to periodically change 
the way it tunes its instruments? 
Pythagoras was one of the early 
theoreticians to answer that 
question. By plucking strings, he 
and his colleagues discovered that 
the entire length of a string 
vibrates to produce a single tone. 
In addition, portions of the string 
vibrate to create higher-pitched 
sounds we call overtones. Half the 
string creates an octave; a third of 
the string, a fifth; a fifth of the 
string, a fourth, etc. In so far as almost 
every sound creates these overtones, 
nature has provided us with a natural 
music theory system. If we choose to 
play two or more sounds together, they 
will sound consonant if their overtones 
blend. If they don’t blend well, they will 
create dissonant sounds. 

Since the perfect fifth is the 
strongest-sounding overtone, Pythag¬ 
oras and other early theoreticians around 
the world developed scales built from 
fifths. The C-Major scale, for example, 
consists of the fifths F-C-G-D-A-E-B, all 
collapsed into a single octave. Take the 
fifths a few notes further: B-F#-C#- 
G#-D#-A#-F-C, and you eventually 
circle right back to the note C (see 
diagram, page 34). 

There’s only one problem: if you 
use the perfect fifth as it appears in 
nature, you don’t end up right back on C. 
It’s off, by a noticeable amount. There is 
no circle of fifths, really. The fifths spiral 
onward infinitely, never returning to the 
original note. On an old pipe organ, for 
example, tuners of a 12-keyed instru¬ 
ment had to confront the choice of tuning 
an F# or a Gb; because they tuned ac¬ 
cording to the harmonic fifths, the circle 
never joined. This gap in the circle of 
fifths was taken by some monks to be 
evidence of original sin, the inherent 
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